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John Vaizey 


JOHN Vaizey is just 30. He was a 
Scholar of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge and after graduating he went 
to work for a while with the United. 
Nations at Geneva. He returned at 
the age of 22 to take up a Fellowship 
at St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
where he taught economics for four 
years. He then moved to Oxtord, 
which he has just left. 


He has become a prolific writer. 
His first book was on The Costs of 
Education, (financed by a generous 
grant from the Economic Research 
Council) which is the standard work 
in the economics of education and is 
quoted in the Crowther Report 
where its estimates form the basis of 
the argument in favour of educational 
reform. John Vaizey has lectured on 
this subject in the United States, 
from Massachussetts to Colorado, in 
Pakistan, both East and West, was 
reporter of a big conference at 
Unesco last December, and is now 
writing a big 1eport on the same 
subject for the Organisation for 
Eutopean Economic Co-operation in 
Paris. 


His other research interests are in 


industrial economics. His new book 
is “The Brewing Industry, 1886- 
1951°’ (just published with the help 
ot a grant from the Economic 
Research Counc)l); he shared author- 
ship of a book on mergers with Miss 
Cohen and Dr. Cook; in the summer 
Guinness's Brewery in the Irish 
Economy, 1759-1876, will be pub- 
lished. Vaizey is joint author with 
Patrick Lynd, Chairman of Aer 
Lingus. 

A prolific writer, John Vaizey has 
written on the public schools in a 
much-quoted and very controversial 
chapter of *7he Estatlishment. A 
fragment of autobiography Scenes 


jJrom Institutiorat Life was published 


by Faber in the autumn, and was 
described as the most moving book 
of the year. He is also a prolific 
journalist 


His passion is travelling. He has 
flown 150 times to the Far East, 
America, Africa and all the countries 
of Europe. His other interests are 
wine, conversation and writing—and 
his new novel is described by a 
friendly critic as the funniest since 
early Waugh. 















MUCH of the rise in output achieved 
in 1959 could have been achieved 
earlier. The reason why it was not 
achieved earlier was simply that 
demand was lacking. I reckon that 
we thereby lost goods worth moie 
than £1,000m. ex-factory, and worth 
much more after they had passed 
through the distributive system, 
which could have carried them. The 
men were under-employed and the 
machinery not humming; this was a 
sheer waste of productive resources. 
We must not repeat that mistake. 

Accordingly, the question now is 
how much more increase of output is 
achievable without undue pressure 
arising. 1t must be remembered that 
in a revival what may be called the 
blue-chip firms may get very busy at 
an early stage. Policy should be 
governed, not by this minority, but 
by the state of the main rank and 
file of middling firms. 


Output per Man 


In the seven years to 1955 output 
per person employed in factories rose 
by 21 per cent., while in the period of 
more than four years extending from 
1955 to October-November, 1959, 
the increase was 11.7 per cent. 
(Almost the whole of the latter 
increase occurred in 1959.) This was 
13 pei cent. less, comparing the 
average annual rates. In the seven 
years piior to 1955 manufacturing 
industiy increased its capital equip- 
ment at the average annual rate of 
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By SIR ROY HARROD 


From The Financial Times, 24th February, 1960. 


£548m., valued at 1954 prices, while 
in the yeats prio1 to 1959 the increase 
was at the annual rate of {719m., 
also valued at 1954 prices. 

Now in the earlier period the new 
equipment had to provide for an 
increase in the manufacturing labour 
force of 13.7 per cent., while in the 
later period the increase in the labour 
torce was slight. Thus the increase of 
capital equipment per head was far 
greater in the later period; but the 
increase of output per head has so 
tar been considerably less. Thus, 
unless the equipment recently ac- 
quired was very ill-conceived or our 
efficiency has been running down— 
but there is no reason to suppose 
either of these things—a considerable 
further rise in output per person 
already employed should be achiev- 
able. In addition to this, there is 
still labour in many districts that 
can be brought back into work. 


Investment Index 


Consider other figures also. The 
Economic Review of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research (Table 7) gives a seasonally 
adjusted index for fixed investment 
by the manufacturing sector, which 
stood at 196 in the first half of 1957 
and, after reaching a low of 164, 
stood at 172 in the third quarter of 
1959. It may well have moved up 
since then. But if we take it that 
investment in this sector should not 
lag behind the growth in the national 
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income, we should want to see it 
stand at about 215 in the first half 
of this year. If it does not, and that 
would be hardly conceivable, it will 
surely show that existing capital 
equipment is not yet fully employed. 


The Review also gives interesting 
figures for construction orders and 
work done. In the first three 
quarters of 1959 work done for the 
private industrial sector stood at 
{59.6m. (quarterly average), while 
orders placed were only £49.3m. For 
all construction, excluding houses, 
work done was {201m., while orders 
placed were only {182m. Doubtless, 
orders have moved up since then; 
but it is hardly likely that they 
moved up to a figure of well over 
£220m., such as we need if investment 
is not to get a dwindling share of 
our productive resources. 


The increase in consumption as 
recorded to the end of 1959 has 
remained moderate. The increase in 
saving by consumers has exceeded 
their increase in indebtedness. 


Our position has been in contrast 
with that of Germany, where re- 
straining measures have quite rightly 
been taken. While our orders in the 
construction sector were 9 per cent. 
below output (see above), German 
orders for capital goods were 10 per 
cent. above output in the year as a 
whole and tending upwards; there 
was a similar pattern in other sectors. 
Taking another indicator, we find 
that last September the unemployed 
in Germany were 151,000 and unfilled 
vacancies 350,000; we were in the 
opposite position of having 405,000 
unemployed and 255,000 unfilled 
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vacancies. It is interesting to notice 
that the Germans, in their successive 
measures, are relying more on their 
control over the quantity of money, 
and less on the interest rate structure. 
I am confident that the tormer is the 
more powerful weapon and will 
succeed in its task. 


Contrast with 1954-55 


Our present position contrasts 
also with our own in 1954-55, when 
o1ders were running far above de- 
liveries and above any level of 
deliveries feasible in the near future. 
Restraining measures were then 
delayed too long. It would be a pity 
if they were introduced prematurely 
this time. The above indicators 
suggest that a further expansion in 
demand here is still required. 

There is the possibility that the 
idea of combating a cost inflation by 
holding demand below productive 
capacity has not yet been completely 
exoicised. This idea is radically 
unsound. No one would dare recom- 
mend such a policy on a public 
platform. If, when demand is held 
down to the supply potential, there 
is still a tendency to excess wage 
demands, that must be combated 
by prolonged and patient negoti- 
ations. 

To this it must always be added 
nowadays that inflation cannot be 
avoided if the producers in sectors of 
high progress fail to bring prices 
down and retain profit margins which 
are not needed for other reasons, 
simply as an insurance against 
future cost increases. 

Furthermore, the policy of holding 
demand below the supply potential 
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does not even attain its own objective 
of preventing price increases. The 
German case is illuminating. The 
figures tell a clear story, which 
conforms to common sense. Ex- 
pansion in Germany proceeded 
during our three years ot stagnation 
from 1955 to 1958, and industrial 
production the1e rose by 17 per cent. 
—the large figure being partly due 
to an increase in the labour force. 
British production rose 1 per cent. in 
this period. German output per 
person employed rose 6 per cent., 
against our 2 per cent. 


High Turnover 


1 suggest that this last difference 
was due to the Germans maintaining 
a high turnover, while we went slack. 
The alleged propensity of the 
Germans to ‘“‘work harder,’’ which | 
believe to be exaggerated, would 
have applied in 1955 as much as in 
1958 and would not account for the 







THE most sensational piece of news 
about the U.S. economy and its 
prospects for the 1960’s is contained 
in a statistic that so far has received 
surprisingly little attention. The 
statistic is this: U.S. productivity 
(measured as private nonfarm output 
per man-hour) rose more than 7 per 
cent. from the end of the recession 
in mid-1958 until the steel strike 
began to hamper production in the 
summer of 1959. This is the sharpest 
increase of the post-war and, though 
no such rate can be sustained 
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steeper rise in output per person in 
the interval. Meanwhile, German 
weekly eainings rose 20 pei cent., 
while ours rose 16 per cent.; but 
German ex-factory prices rose 5 pet 
cent. only, while ours rose & per cent. 
We should have been better able to 
“absorb’’ our wage increases, had 
our turnover been rising, as it was in 
Germany all through, but here only 
last yeat. 


I am convinced that only by 
working reasonably near to full 
capacity can we remain price com- 
petitive. A continually expanding 
home market is required, both 
because it secures a good turnover, 
for the spreading overheads, and 
also because it makes a continuing 
process of modernisation feasible and 
thus stimulates research and develop- 
ment. What we gain thereby in 
exporting strength should suffice in 
the long run to pay for the extra 
imports needed for full activity. 


S.A. 





indefinitely, this spurt about ‘‘made 
up” for two years of sluggishness, 
1956-57. when production increased 
only about 1.5 per cent. a year. And 
there are cogent reasons for expecting 
that output per man-hour will ad- 
vance at least as fast over the next 
decade as it has during the last one— 
1.e. at a rate considerably above the 
long-term average. 


50% Increase 


This means that during the 1960’s 
a 50 per cent. increase in national 


Extract from ‘Markets of the Sixties’ by the Editors of Fortune. (see review on 


page 142). 
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output is well within our grasp, for 
rising productivity is the principal 
source of increased output, far over- 
shadowing the gains from an 
expanding labour force. Productivity 
of course, is simply a concept to 
express the efficiency with which 
labour is used in the economy, and it 
is usually measured in terms of 
output per man-hour. (This in no 
way implies, however, that labour is 
the sole or even the chief source of 
productivity gains.) 


Productivity, technical though 
many of its aspects are, can be a 
fighting word. There is at least one 
economist who has proclaimed that 
turther increases in U.S. output are 
no longer an important goal. 
Harvard’s Dr. John Kenneth Gal- 
braith teels that our ‘Affluent 
Society” should be concerning itself 
with other matters. And a number of 
trade-union officials have voiced 
their apprehension over the steepness 
of the current productivity trend, 
which has kept employment from 
rising as rapidly as output. But the 
lag in employment in 1958-59 was 
no more severe than the lag during 
the recovery from the 1953-54 re- 
cession. In the last analysis, it is 
the rate at which productivity grows 
that will determine the size of the 
markets and the standard of living 
of the 1960's. 


Speed of Growth 
How fast productivity is likely to 


grow in the 1960’s is a subject of 
farly heated debate among econo- 


mists. Fortune feels confident that 
the rate during the 1960’s will about 
equal the post-war average of 3 per 
cent. a year. But a number of 
economists reject this optimism. The 
lag during 1956 and 1957, in their 
view was a reflection of fundamental 
changes in the structure of the 
economy that will restrict future 
productivity gains. Thus Professor 
Jules Backman of New York Uni- 
versity has predicted that product- 
ivity will grow by only 2 per cent. a 
year during the 1960's. 


As much a $100 billion is riding 
on the outcome. If output per man- 
hour were to expand by 3 per cent. a 
year (and if, as seems likely, the 
number of man-hours grew by | per 
cent. a year), the gross national 
product could reach the staggering 
total of $750 billion by 1970 (in 1959 
prices), compared to a 1959 rate of 
$480 billion. But if productivity 
were to keep growing only at the 
average rate recorded in 1956-57—- 
i.e. 1.5 per cent. a year—-the G.N.P. 
in 1970 would be $100 billion less— 
i.e. $650 billion. (At  Protessor 
Backman’s projected 2 per cent the. 
difference would be $70 billion), 
One hundred billion dollars would 
mean a difference of about $1,300 
per family. 


More is at stake than just the 
size of the market, however. The 
difterence between 3 per cent. and 
1.5 or 2 per cent. could easily spell 
the difference between price stability 
and an inflationary spiral; it might 
even mean the diflerence between 
success and failure in the cold war. 





Commonwealth Survey 
(1) SHOULD BRITAIN EXPORT MORE PEOPLE? 
This article expresses a personal view by PATRICK MAITLAND, 


chairman of the Expanding Commonwealth Group. 


It is highly 


controversial and should provoke thought among all interested in 
the Commonwealth. Maitland founded the Expanding Commonwealth 
Group in 1955, following a conversation with Mr. Harold Macmillan, 


then Foreign Secretary. 


Although defeated in the General Election, 


Maitland was invited to continue as chairman of the group. 


MORE than five hundred British 
companies have invested over {500m. 
in the Commonwealth of Australia 
during the past ten years; yet 
demand for more investment remains 
unsatisfied. Now that Australia’s 
population has topped 10m., having 
risen 2m. 1n the last ten years alone, 
the increase is proceeding at about 
2 per cent. per year. Each year sees 
a natural increase of about one per 
cent. with the same amount again 
coming in from outside. This means 
that by 1985 Australia may well be 
within sight of 20m. people, still with 
abundant space, gigantic and well- 
harnessed natural resources and an 
expanding Asian export market at 
her front door. Victoria is sited by 
nature and developed by man to 
take tremendous advantage of all 
this opportunity. It produces a third 
of the whole Australian output and 
has generated half the fabulous 
growth of the last ten years. 


Britain’s Share 


Where do immigrants come from? 
Will Britain maintain the present 
ratio of one in two? Since the war 
there has been a steady flow from 
Eastern Europe, especially from 
Hungary during the late fifties. 


The new nation must now absorb 
those of non-British stock and weave 
them into a single pattern. If distinc- 
tive colonies of Yugoslavs or Poles, 
or Greeks, or Swedes, establish 
themselves they may never be fully 
absorbed. As far as Great Britain 
is concerned it could mean a popu- 
lation growing up with no particular 
taste for buying things traditionally 
British. 


On the very lowest level of self- 
interest, then, massive  Brit‘sh 
participation in the development of 
Australia in  general—and _ of 
Victoria in particular—.1s a matter of 
major concern. Australian author 
Paul Brickhill said in a_ recent 
broadcast that the queue of pros- 
pective U.K. emigrants in London 
had dwindled from 10,000 to a few 
hundred. He added: “People in 
Britain now find they have a future 
at home. Britain’s housing shortage 
has been largely licked—and a man 
with his wife and children can now 
get a nice new council house for 
about 25s. a week.”’ 


What is the other side of the coin? 
Within the narrow confines of the 
United Kingdom, more than 55m. 
people are trying to live and improve 


From News from Melbourne, Australia (Victoria Promotion Committee). 
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their standards. They are working in 
more up-to-date factories, with more 
modern machinery, with automation, 
harnessing of nuclear power and, 
here and there, even the glimpse of 
anew road system, to make things for 
export more cheaply and faster than 
they themselves use up the raw 
materials and food that these things 
can buy. 

This flourishing mass of industrial 
people in Britain are racing to make 
better and quicker and cheaper so as 
to earn more for their nation, so as 
both to spend something to help 
development overseas, and improve 
their own physical standards. 


Better Value for Money 

If that investment went into the 
Commonwealth, returns on capital 
would be immeasurably greater. 
For a given investment I believe 
that, whether you go to Australia, 
Rhodesia, Canada or New Zealand, 
you can get better, more lasting, 
returns than in Britain. The reason 
is plain—there is room tor develop- 
ment. While there are 55m. people 
squeezed on to 50m. acres in Britain, 
you have just over 10m. people in 
Australia with twice the space of the 
Mediterranean. 

Of all the simple lessons Britain 
could have learned from the traffic 
jams in every city last Christmas, 
one stood out. Britain, like London, 
is slowly strangling herself to death. 
There are now 14 or 15 New Towns 
being built to take ‘‘overspill’’ pop- 
ulation from the great conurbations 
-Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, 
London. Extraordinary methods are 
being used forcibly to prevent fac- 


tories expanding in the prosperous 
areas and to lure them, into areas of 
‘high and persistent’ unemployment 
Astonishing measures are being 
attempted to move whole blocks of 
population, and whole factory plants 
from good to bad areas. 


Thrombosis? 

What will be the result? Only a 
more even spread of a population 
about 25 per cent. too high. The 
overcrowding of Britain, where in- 
digenous food is enough for only two 
thirds of the people, makes its own 
problems of economic strangulation. 

It is an illusion that Britain’s 
present high employment is going to 
last—based mostly on a boom in 
consumer goods that will one day be 
sated. But, what is it that cannot be 
satisfied in, our lifetime? The answer 
I suggest, is the need for capital goods 
for every under-developed country 
of the Commonwealth and beyond. 

Here is the obvious outlet for 
British energies that wish to stay at 
home. But the balance? Recast the 
entire overspill programme in 
England and Wales. Put moneys 
from the Commonwealth Settlement 
Act to building whole New Towns in 
Australia, Canada, Rhodesia, New 
Zealand. Crganize transfer of in- 
dustry and workers from Birming- 
ham, London, leeds and Man- 
chester not to the New Towns in 
Britain, where land is short and 
getting shorter, but to the expanding 
opportunities of the Commonwealth 
itself. Otherwise, Britain will not 
only choke herself by her exertions: 
she may end up strangling the 
Commonwealth by her example. 
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(2) CANADIAN—U.S. TRADE 


“A major cause of concern to the 
Canadian government was the con- 
tinuing imbalance of our trading 
position with the United States. In 
1954-55 Canada’s current account 
deficit with the United States was 
$810 million, and in the period 1950- 
55 the total of such deficits was $4 
billion. These deficits were financed 
partly by heavy imports of capital 
from the United States and partly 
from surpluses saved from other 
countries. The Canadian government 
regarded this state of dependence 
upon the United States with continu- 
ing concern. 


Capital importations from the 
United States, while helping ‘to 
provide a temporary remedy to the 
state of imbalance, were not regarded 
as an unmixed blessing. It was 
always possible that at some future 
time they would suddenly dry up. 
In any case transference of control 
of Canadian Companies to American 
interests was resented in Canada. 
American control of Canadian com- 
panies seemed likely to prolong a 
dispensation in which Canada fig- 
ured merely as a producer of raw 
materials which were later to be 
processed in the United States’’. 


From Canada in World Affairs by Professor Donald Masters—(see review on 
page 142) 


(3) CANADIAN SWITCH FROM U.S. TO U.K. 


BRITISH investment in Canada 
must be encouraged to counter the 
rapidly increasing stake the United 
States has in Canada’s economy, 
James S. Duncan, chairman of 
Ontario Hydro said last week. 


Addressing a combined meeting of 
the Dollar Sterling Trade Council 
and representatives of British com- 
panies in Ontario, Mr. Duncan said 
the inflow of U.S. capital is largely 
responsible for the Canadian dollar 
being at a premium, thereby aggra- 
vating Canada’s export problem. 

Since 1957, Canada’s imports from 
the United Kingdom have increased 
by $74,500,000 while imports from 
the United States have decreased by 
$166,300, he said. To keep things 


moving in the right direction called 
for an effort by businessmen here and 
in Britain. 


Trim U.S. import) 

While encouraging British invest- 
ment in Canada, businessmen should 
work harder to see that Canada 
imports more goods from Britain and 
fewer from the United States, Mr. 
Duncan said. 


“Many of the goods which, through 
habit, we are importing from the 
United States are obtainable in the 
United Kingdom with satisfactory 
delivery, equal quality and frequently 
at less cost,’’ he stated. 

Mr. Duncan said the Dollar Ster- 
ling Trade Council, along with the 


From Globe and Mail, Overseas Edition. Toronto, 9 March, 1960. 
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Dollar Exports Council, is working 
out ways to stimulate British exports 
both goods and capital. 


“We appeal to the public by 
personal contact, through the news- 
papers, radio and television in an 
attempt to break down the apathy, 
the indifference of the average buyer 
and explain why it is important that 
he should inquire into the source of 
the imported goods he buys and 
express a preference for goods from 
the United Kingdom,” Mr. Duncan 
added. 
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Results of the sterling trade 
council, “if not spectacular, have 
been encouraging,” Mr. Duncan said. 
But if a really effective task is to be 
performed the efforts of Canadian 
and British businessmen are 
needed. 


He said public bodies like the 
council and the Federation of 
British Industries can help. They 


can create a favourable atmo- 
sphere, stimulate interest, and at 
times overcome serious supply 
problems. 


(4) ESTIMATED CANADIAN POPULATION 


Age Millions of Persons Percentage Increases 
Groups 1960 1965 1970 1960-65 1965-70 1960-70 
0- 4 2.2 2.3 2.9 4 26 32 
5- 9 2.0 2.2 2.6 10 18 30 
10-14 1.7 2.0 2.2 1 10 29 
15-19 1.4 1.8 2.0 28 11 43 
20-24 1.3 1.4 1.8 8 29 38 
25-29 1.3 1.3 1.5 0 15 15 
30-34 1.3 1.3 1.4 0 8 8 
35-39 1.2 1.3 1.3 8 0 8 
40-44 1.1 1.2 1.3 9 8 18 
45-49 1.0 1.1 1.2 10 9 20 
50-54 0.8 1.0 1.1 25 10 38 
55-59 0.7 0.8 0.9 14 13 29 
60-64 0.6 0.7 0.7 17 0 17 
65+ 1.4 1.6 1.6 14 0 14 
Total 18.0 20.0 22.5 11 13 25 


From Bank of Montreal Business Review, 23 February, 1960. 





The Need to Grow 


HOW to promote and sustain eco- 
nomic growth is one of the central 
issues of our time. Without a 
continuing increase in productivity 
and production in both advanced and 
under-developed countries, imménse 
social, economic and political prob- 
lems facing the world to-day would 
prove insoluble. Serious problems 
would arise in the industrialized 
countries, while clamouring millions 
in the under-developed countries, 
now caught up in the ferment of 
disturbing ideas, would be dis- 
illusioned and frustrated. The task 
is not only that of mobilising and 
transferring wealth from the rich to 
the poor countries, but also how to 
bring about sustained local progress 
in those countries which do not yet 
have the necessary people or mech- 
anisms for creating new economic 
activity or for modernizing trad- 
itional occupations. And in the 
background lies the general problem 
of achieving a good rate of economic 
growth while at the same time 
maintaining stable money values. 


Non-profit Making 


The revolutionary idea, unthink- 
able a generation ago, that the 
United States and other countries 
(also the U.S.S.R.) should help the 
under-developed countries by ex- 
ports of capital and skill beyond 
what would naturally flow from the 


incentives of profit, has so far 
achieved only limited permanent 
results in only a few countries. 


Partly, this is a matter of time and 
partly a matter of inadequacy; but 
partly it also reflects the sheer 
difficulties arising in carrying out the 
tasks embarked upon. It is now 
abundantly clear that the injection 
of capital into a stagnant economy is 
not in itself sufficient, however well 
chosen the projects for investment 
may be. There must also be a read- 
iness to accept change and inno- 
vation, and a many sided trans- 
formation of the local setting is 
usually needed. The problem is not 
only economic but also sociological. 
Nevertheless, to-day, a much more 
rapid advance is feasible for a 
newly developing country than was 
possible when the countries which 
are now developed, began their 
upward struggle. Use can now be 
made of the latter’s large existing 
stock of skills and knowhow, and 
of their capital-exporting capacity. 
But the pace at which these advan- 
tages can be put to good effect is 
limited at least as much by the 
local lack of trained men to use 
them and by the often unsuitable 
local setting, as by any limit of the 
largesse of the mature economies. 
The pace is also held back, of course, 
by varying natural endowment; it is 
often not realized how inappro- 
priate it may be for some newly 
developing country to take as its 
model the United States or the 
U.S.S.R., which owe so much to 
their immense wealth of basic in- 
dustrial materials and _ energy 
resources. 


From Petroleum Press Service. 











Cons and Pros 


The fact that economic develop- 
ment is to-day being carried out as a 
conscious process, often under the 
close supervision of governments 
and international organizations, 
brings difficulties as well as advant- 
ages. Among other things it poses 
difficult problems of priority and of 
the selection, by governments, of 
the objectives. And simply because 
development is often undertaken 
without normal considerations of 
profit and the careful balancing of 
commercial pros and cons, it becomes 
the more necessary that the justi- 
fication for each project should be 
carefully considered. Investment for 
reasons of prestige such as is some- 
times made by governments in air 
lines, steel works, or petroleum 
refineries, for example, may result 
in a slower general economic advance 
than would otherwise have been 
possible. This may also ensue from 
the duplication of manufacturing 
projects in neighbouring countries. 
On the other hand, sensible co- 
operation for the sharing of trans- 
port, power or irrigation projects 
and for developing mutual trade, may 
bring much economic benefit. 
Nationalism can give great impetus 
to local economic growth but it 
can also restrict it. 


Save to Spend 


The fundamental need, however, 
is to create within a society those 
elements which will make it possible 
for its economy to grow. One 
indispensable element is the accept- 
ance of the twin concepts of saving 
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and of investment in the right kind 
of productive enterprise. Too often 
what little money capital comes into 
existence in the low-income countries 
goes into real estate speculation or 
extravagant consumption. As the 
records of some large oil exporting 
countries show, even where very big 
sums of capital become recurrently 
available, if the spending is ill- 
directed, the impact on _ other 
economic development may be very 
small or even adverse. In countries 
less fortunate, where generation of 
local capital is meagre, the import- 
ance of its direction into suitable 
channels is often not fully realized. 
Yet economic history shows that no 
country has been able to enjoy self- 
sustained growth, without denying 
itself immediate consumption in the 
interest of investment in productive 
projects. In the early years of the 
U.K.’s pioneering industrial growth, 
for example, many millions lived in 
dire poverty and worked under 
appalling conditions throughout their 
lives. In the U.S.S.R., to quote 
another example, to-day’s spectac- 
ular growth, achieved without 
external peace-time help, is the 
outcome of long years of imposed 
privation and low living standards. 
The harshness of those experiences 
has not got to be repeated in newly 
developing countries to-day. But the 
simple truth is that some of the 
harvest must always be kept for seed. 
Alas, this often means that more 
taxes must be imposed. 


Outside Help 


If, however, the speed of economic 
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advance desired to-day in the free 
world is to be achieved, the under- 
developed countries need outside 
help on a very big scale. Mr. Paul 
G. Hoffman, director of the U.N. 
Special Fund, has estimated that to 
double the rate of increase in the 
aggregate real income of the low- 
income countries within ten years, 
from the present one per cent 
annually to two percent., would 
require over that period foreign 
investment in, and aid to, these 
countries of some $55,000 million in 
the form of goods of all kinds from 
the rest of the world. (In recent 
years growth in U.S.A. and Western 
Europe averaged some three per 
cent. and five per cent. a year 
respectively. And in the U.S.S.R. it 
was six per cent.) Of this amount, 
a substantial proportion would be 
provided by normal loans by govern- 
ments and _ international bodies. 
Some $15 billion to $20 billion of the 
requirements, however, would not 
meet normal investment criteria, and 
would therefore have to be provided 
by special loans or grants. 


Meeting these needs presents a big 
challenge to the industrial countries, 
whose own economic growth will- 
however, thereby also be sustained. 
The recent decision of several Euro- 
pean countries and the U.S.A. and 
Canada—with whom Japan may also 
become associated—to co-ordinate 
their activities in aiding the under- 
developed countries could prove a 
major step forward. That the chal- 
lenge can be met, given the political 
will, there is little doubt. The 
possibilities for the growth of pro- 
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duction in the industrial countries 


WORLD (a): GROWTH 
WITHIN A GENERATION 


Index of Total 
Popu- Industrial Energy Fuels 
lation Production Consump- Consum- 
(Mill- (1953- tion tion 
-sons) -100) (Million Metric Tons 
coal equivalent) 


1,713 


Liquid 


ORS 


1929 1,600(b) 46 255 


1937 1.750 55 1,826 


1949 — 
1950 1,950 
191 — 
1952 —- 
1953 - 
1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 ~ 
1958 2,200 


% increase 
1929-1958 37 154 116 345 


(a) Including U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe; excluding China. 


2,315 
2,519 
2,696 
2,760 
2,854 
2,923 
3,220 
3,422 
3,544 
3,699 


1,026 
1,069 
1,136 


(b) Rough estimate. 
Source: Various U.N. publications, 


are indicated by the prospects fore- 
seen for the United States, despite 
the very high level of activity 
already reached there. In the U.S. 
President’s recent annual Economic 
Report to Congress, it- was pre- 
dicted that by 1970 the United 
States’ total output of goods and 
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services could be as much as 50 per 
cent. higher than at present. Partly 
this would reflect a substantial 
further rise in population and in the 
labour force; but a substantial part 
of this economic growth would be 
due to continuing increases in pro- 
duction per man. Success is the 
forerunner of success. And in 
economic growth, once a certain level 
is reached, the cumulative effects of 
continuing investment and of 
scientific and technological advance 
yield remarkable results. Today, in 
all the developed countries more and 
more effort is going into research 
into new methods and new products, 
thus stimulating new productive 
enterprise. 
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We. must not, ot course, over-rate 
the possibilities of future growth in 
the United States and other industrial 
countries of the West. Everywhere 
economic growth is uneven, and 
though the trade cycle is now much 
better understood and controlled 
it has not been eliminated. And the 
new pre-occupation with the pre- 
vention of inflation, may lead to 
recurrent restrictions on economic 
activity which will _ significally 
dampen and shorten the upswings 
of the cycle. But potentially, the 
period ahead offers great oppor- 
tunities, alike in the under-developed 
countries and in the _ industrial 
countries, for their fortunes are now 
indisolubly inked. 


Epitaph on the Commonwealth ? 


FOR decisive political reasons, the 
western world cannot do without the 
Common Market of Six fully inte- 
grated. But neither can Europe 
permit the trade of the U.S.A. to 
suffer any serious handicap on the 
expanding markets of Europe. The 
soundness of the dollar must not be 
jeopardised. 


How these conflicting demands can 
be brought into alignment speedily 
enough is still an unsolved problem 
But the deadlock resulting from the 
conflict between the Six and the 
Seven has demonstrated once for all 
the indivisibility of the whole western 
world. At all costs, the solidarity of 
the western peoples must be pre- 


served. Barriers to trade must go. 
Habitual co-operation among the 
western people must be cultivated. 
The efforts of G.A.T.T. seem to point 
the way to universal free trade. 


At the end of the road is the vista 
of western trade assuming the pat- 
tern of three concentric rings. 

1. the Common Market of Six or 
more, 

2. an enlarged O.F.E.C. as an 
Atlantic | economic community 


consisting of its 18 European mem- 
bers and the U.S.A. and Canada, 


3. G.A.T.T. comprised of 38 
western countries whose ultimate 
aim would be universal free trade. 


From Business News Survey (Swiss Bank Corporation). 





Is Britain Air-Minded ? 


EACH year the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale, whose 
headquarters are in Paris, and of 
which Lord Brabazon is one of the 
five Presidents d’Honneur, publishes 
a bulletin containing much interest- 
ing and important information. A 
large part of this is contained in 
four pages of statistics which shows, 
amongst many other things, the 
number of private licensed pilots in 
member countries. The latest figures 
relate to 1958, and show that the 
United States had no less than 
444,500 licensed pilots. Next came 
France, with a total of 10,000, and 
third England with 6,442. Fourth in 
the list is Germany with 4,721, and 
fifth Italy with 3,800 ,closely followed 
by Australia with 3,710. These 
figures are, however, much more 
revealing when looked at in relation 
to the population of the countries 
concerned. The population figures 
are those for the end of 1958 and 
therefore relate to the year for the 
figures in the F.A.1. report. 


Licensed Pilots 
per Million 
of Population 
USA. 2,880 
Switzerland 445 
Australia 381 
France 228 
Sweden 175 
Chile 163 
United Kingdom 125 


Country 


It would be difficult, and perhaps 
dangerous, to seek to draw too many 
conclusions from these figures, nor 
can they be examined without ref- 


erence to other factors revealed in 
the same F.A.I. Bulletin. For ex- 
ample, one learns that in 1957 the 
U.S. Government provided free 
flying training for no less than 13,000 
“Veterans”. That Canada (whose 
pilot population is not published) 
subsidised each student pilot to the 
tune of $100 and a similar sum for 
each student to the club which train- 
ed him; that Australia provided 
£180,000 towards the cost of replace- 
ment aircraft for flying clubs; and 
that in France the Government 
provided 40 per cent. of the cost of 
new aircraft; in Sweden, there is no 
tax on club aircraft fuel. 

Britain Lags 

What is clear, however, is that in 
a population which contains 2,880 
private licensed pilots per million, 
there is likely to be a far better 
understanding of the functions and 
national importance of aviation, 
than in a population where the 
figure is only 125 per million. It is 
liable to be reflected in the everyday 
attitude of people towards flying; 
whether they accept it as a normal 
means of transport, or still regard it 
as something unusual and rather 
daring; in short, whether or not the 
people are “‘Air Minded.” 

If, in tact, the figures shown can 
be used as a measure of “‘Air- 
Mindedness,” Britain shows up badly. 
Moreover, the F.A.I. report indicates 
that we are getting worse, because 
our total of private licensed pilots 
was actually 11.4 per cent less in 
1958 than it had been in 1957. 


From Air Pictorial (Journal of the Air League). 
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One conclusion therefore stands 
out. It is time Britain woke up to 
everyday flying and became _air- 
minded. Until that happens, talk of 


Mass Air Travel, Supersonic Airliners, 
and the expansion of British Air 
Transport may well turn out to be 
merely academic. 


Harnessing the Tides 


SOVIET engineer L. Bernstein and 
French engineer Robert Jivre in 
articles in Jiteraturnaya Gazeta 
(‘Literary Gazette’) advocate the 
harnessing of the boundless energy 
of ocean tides to make them setve all 
mankind. 

Both contend that with the present 
development of science and tech- 
nology this idea is perfectly feasible. 
Bernstein notes that factors which 
stand in the way of the full use of the 
power of the tides have to be sought 


in the political relations among 
states. 

“Now that a warm breeze is 
blowing over the world after 


Khrushchov’s visit to the United 
States,”’ he writes, “‘the hopes of the 
peoples for world co-operation in 
harnessing the energy of the tides 
have been revived.” 


Tidal Energy 


Studies already carried out demon- 
strate that it is perfectly possible to 
harness a tremendous amount of 
tidal energy and add it to the world 
power balance if the designers of 
tidal power stations pooled their 
efforts on an international scale, 
Bernstein says. 

He suggests, for instance, an 
exchange of power between France 
and the U.S.S.R. by utilising the 
energy of the Channel in the area of 
the Cotentin Peninsula and the 


energy of the White Sea (Mezen Bay), 
as well as between Siberia and Alaska 
via the Bering Strait. 

He points out that tidal energy 
cannot be used in small installations 
and shut up in maritime provinces, 
be it Maine in the United States, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in 
Canada, or Finistére in France. 
Powerful streams of tidal energy cut 
across the boundaries of states, pro- 
vinces and countries. 

“We could cut off with dams 
tremendous sea bays, install modern 
reversible adjustable-blade hydro- 
turbines and by putting a great mass 
of sea water through them generate 
vast amounts of tidal electric power,” 
Bernstein goes on to say. ‘“This power 
would be fed into power grids of great 
geographical areas on a national and 
even on a continental scale.” 

Noting that plans are ready in the 
U.S.S.R. for the creation of a water 
reservoir with a surface of more than 
6,100 square miles to divert the 
waters of northern rivers into the 
Volga, he points out that the water 
reserve of the man-made sea im- 
pounded by the power dam planned 
for the lower stream of the River Ob 
will be even greater. It is planned to 
build a 62-mile dam in Mezen Bay in 
the White Sea which will cut off the 
shallow part of the bay and make it 
possible to generate vast amounts of 
tidal power. 


From Soviet News. 
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Peak Loads 


The linking up of all these power 
stations with tidal plants of the 
Cotentin Peninsula would give tens 
of millions of kilowatts of electricity 
to meet peak loads on the U.S.S.R. 
and European power grids. 

By pooling efforts, Bernstein says, 
tidal energy from the Penzhinskaya 
Guba in the Kamchatka Peninsula 
could be linked up with the tidal 
power of Alaska stations. The oper- 
ation of tidal power stations could be 
regulated by the reservoirs formed 
behind hydro-power dams on the 
Rivers Amur and Yukon. 


Latin America’s 


AN agreement providing for the 
establishment of a Free Trade Associ- 
ation tor Latin America has been 
signed at Montivedeo by the Foreign 
Ministers of seven nations. This pact 
paves the way for the removal of 
tariff barriers and the gradual cre- 
ation of a free trade zone covering 
most of the South American con- 
tinent and Mexico. 

The newly signed treaty does little 
more than set out the basic goals and 
procedures and its effectiveness de- 
pends largely on negotiations which 
have yet to come. Essentially it calls 
for the gradual reduction and 
eventual abolition over a 12-year 
period of tariffs and customs barriers 
on most goods traded among the 
signatory nations. Concessions on 
specific items are to be negotiated 
annually by the member countries 
on a reciprocal basis. At the end of 
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Free Trade Zone 


From The Mining Journal, 4th March, 1966. 







Co-operation 


Professor Jibre supports the idea 
advanced by the Soviet engineer and 
notes that the usefulness of tidal 
power stations is immeasurable. By 
its very nature this type of energy 
more than any other, is a symbol of 
co-operation and unity, he says. 

‘The Soviet scientist Bernstein is 
quite right,”’ Jibre writes, ‘‘in work- 
ing now on projects and schemes 
based upon international  co- 
operation, which will be indispensable 
in harnessing vast reserves of power, 
in particular those possessed by 
France and the U.S.S.R. 








this period the benefits of tariff 
reductions, which are expected to 
average 8 per cent. a year, would be 
shared automatically by all the 
contracting nations. 


The Seven 


The seven countries which have 
signed the treaty are Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and Peru. It is hoped, 
however, that other South American 
nations will also join the bloc. 
Bolivia, in fact, was expected to 
become a foundation member, but 
changed her mind at the eleventh 
hour, on the grounds that the situ- 
ation of the less-developed nations 
had not been sufficiently considered. 
It has been suggested, however, that 
this decision may have been due to 
internal political factors and that 
after her forthcoming elections 
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LATIN AMERICA’S FREE.TRADE ZONE 


Bolivia may become the eighth 
signatory. 

The sessions at Montevideo were 
also followed very closely by obser- 
vers from Colombia, Venezuela and 
Ecuador, as well as by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
United Nations. On account of its 
powerful oil interests Venezuela is 
expected to remain a _ separate 
entity, but Colombia is expected to 
join within the next few wecks. 
Several nations in Central America 
are negotiating a similar but separate 
agreement. 

The economic integration of 
Latin America is potentially of 
great significance not only to the 
countries concerned but also to 
exporters in the United States, 
Britain and elsewhere. Historically 
the greater part of the region’s 
trade has been with the United 
States and Europe. This has been 
due partly to the fact that the Latin 
American nations have been pre- 
dominantly producers of raw mat- 
erials, dependent on overseas sources 
for their supplies of manufactured 
goods, and partly on account of the 
geographical barriers separating 
most of these countries and the 
limitations of transport and com- 
munications. 


Growing Industry 


Now small but growing industries 
are developing in various Latin 
American countries, notably Mexico, 
Argentina and Brazil. The proposed 
common market, if and when it 
materialises, will give an impetus to 
interzone trading and to the develop- 
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ment of secondary industries and 
should encourage foreign manufac- 
turers to set up production facilities 
within the area. It should thus have 
the effect of enabling those countries 
with limited financial resources to 
conserve more of their foreign 
exchange for purchases of machinery 
and capital equipment rather than 
finished consumer goods, which is 
one of the aims of the new scheme. 


t is obvious, too, that economic 
integration will enormously increase 
the bargaining ‘power of the region 
and assist individual countries to 
secure loans that are urgently re- 
quired for the improvement of trans- 
port and communications, the 
construction of dams and power 
stations, the development of second- 
ary industries, and last—but by no 
means least—the expansion of 
mining and smelter production. 
Within a few months the first loans 
should start flowing from the new 
$1,000,000,000 Inter-American Bank 
to which the United States is con- 
tributing $450,000,000 initially. So 
far Latin America has received only 
some 3 per cent. of the global aid 
that has flowed from Uncle Sam. but 
President Eisenhower's present visit 
to Brazil, Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay indicates the likelihood of a 
more open-handed policy towards 
the region, to which growing Russian 
interest in the sub-Continent if 
doubtless contributing. 


The establishment of the new 
trading bloc will also give greater 
force to the pressure from Latin 
American countries for United States 
endorsement for international price 
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fixing agreements on such commodi- 
ties as copper, lead and zinc for the 
removal of quota restrictions on the 
two latter metals. In Chile, for 
example, President Eisenhower will 
be told that a one-cent drop in the 
price of copper costs the government 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year, and 
that industrial expansion cannot be 
properly planned when national in- 
comes are subject to such unpredict- 
able variations. 


Hard Bargaining 


The Latin American Free Trade 
Pact is unlikely to have much im- 
mediate impact on world trade. In 
the first place, it will not become 
effective until it has been ratified by 
legislators in at least three of the 
signatory countries. Though no pol- 
itical difficulties are anticipated, the 
process of ratification is likely to 
take several months at least. There- 
after hard and protracted bargaining 
can be expected as tariff reductions 
on specific items are discussed. 


It is evident, however, that the 


establishment of a vast common 
market embracing predominantly 
mining and agricultural nations, 
lubricated as seems probable by an 
immense inflow of loans and grants 
from U.S. and international sources, 
presents a stimulating challenge to 
British exporters and to none more so 
than to manufacturers of mining 
machinery and equipment. It must 
be expected that the market will 
always remain a highly competitive 
one. Apart from the dominant part 
played by American capital in 
opening up some of the major mining 
fields, Japanese and German interests 
are becoming increasingly active in 
the region, while the possibility of 
large sales of Chilean copper for 
Soviet machines to re-equip Chilean 
copper mines has recently been 
mooted in Moscow. Nevertheless, 
this huge collective market might 
well prove rewarding to _ those 
British exporters who are prepared to 
spend time and money on first-hand 
investigation of its opportunities. 






The Rural Reconstruction Association 


THE R.R.A., founded by Montague 
Fordham in 1926, has now merged 
with the Economic Research Council 


and ceases to exist as an independent 
Looking back to the 
years when the Association first be- 


organisation. 


came active it is easy to see that a 
major revolution has taken place in 
British agriculture. The part plaved 
by Montague Fordham and _ the 


Association is detailed in an article 
on page 131 of this issue. 

In linking up with the Economic 
Research Council, it has been agreed 
that the Council will set up a sub- 
committee to consider questions of 
rural economy. An annual Fordham 
Lecture will also be arranged to keep 
alive the memory of the Founder. It 
is hoped to arrange the first of these 
lectures in June, 1960. 
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Rural Economy 


(1) DOES BRITAIN STILL NEED AN R.R.A. 


Specially contributed by JORIAN JENKINS. 


To the regret of its members, the 
Rural Reconstruction Association has 
now ceased to exist as an independent 
body, mainly for lack of personnel 
with leisure time to give to the re- 
search and educational work which 
have always figured prominently in 
its activities. This seems a fitting 
moment at which to consider what 
this work has accomplished in the 
past and whether it is still needed 
todays. 

In 1926, when the late Montague 
Fordham founded the R.R.A., rural 
Britain was in sore need of recon- 
struction. As the Linlithgow report 
of 1924 had clearly shown, prices had 
slumped disastrously in the deflation- 
ary period after the 1914-18 war; 
farming prospects were gloomy in the 
extreme, and no one seemed to have 
any remedy to suggest. Recon- 
struction was indeed a_ political 
pre-occupation, but it was recon- 
struction of the pre-1914 structure 
of international trade and finance. 


Challenge to Intelligence 


As a historian and an economist, 
Fordham envisaged the laissez fatre 
doctrine, elevated by 19th-century 
Liberalism to the status of a creed, 
as a temporary lapse into opportu- 
nism. Convinced that a_ stable, 
prosperous and productive country- 
side is essential for the well-being of 
this or any other country, he 


regarded as a challenge to the 
intelligence the atmosphere of 
defeatism bred by the persistent 
neglect of agriculture, save only 
during the emergency period of 
1914-18 and the brief post-war boom. 
Accordingly, he drew round himself, 
as the R.R.A., a small group—not 
of farmers—but of thoughtful, far- 
sighted men and women who were 
prepared to dig out facts, devise 
constructive proposals, and bring 
both to the notice of those who 
shaped national policy. A Fabian by 
instinct and association, he made 
himself into an expert lobbyist and 
propagandist, concentrating his cam- 
paign on the case for Standard 
(i.e. Just) Prices, which in turn 
would make possible two other 
reforms—orderly marketing and a 
structure of functional _ self- 
government which would include, 
not only farmers, farm workers and 
landowners, but also trades and 
professions ancillary to agriculture, 
and processors and distributors of 
agricultural produce. 


**Guaranteed’’Price 


His first outstanding success came 
in 1932, when a National government, 
returned to restore stability after 
the world-wide slump of 1929-31 
decided to “do something for agri- 
culture” by instituting a quota 
system for wheat. By astute 
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lobbying, he managed to get inserted 
into the Wheat Act a ‘‘guaranteed”’ 
price—the Just Price principle 
being, as he commented later, too 
revolutionary for contemporary pol- 
itical minds. Price guarantees, in 
one form or another were sub- 
sequently adopted for other com- 
modities. The idea or orderly 
marketing, too, bore fruit in the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts; and 
throughout the 1930’s there dev- 
eloped, slowly and rather hesitantly, 
political recognition of the fact that 
if the farmer is to do his duty by 
his land, his men and society in 
general, what he needs above all 
else is an assurance of fair prices for 
his produce. 


This gradual move away from the 
open-market axioms which had 


previously been held  scarosanct 
paved the way for the whole- 
hearted response by the farming 


community to Britain’s need for 
more food during the crisis years 
from 1939 to 1950. Farmers, on the 
whole,did not resent the accomp- 
anying controls. Grumble they did 
—grumbling being at that time one 
of few forms of relaxation possible. 
But produce they did, and all the 
better for not having to speculate on 
the next turn of the market. State 
regulation may not be an ideal form 
of orderly marketing; but the dis- 
mantling of controls after 1951 was 
by no means welcomed—neither was 
the replacement of fixed prices by 
“deficiency payments” which have 
since come to be regarded as outright 
subsidies. The concept of fair, pre- 
determined prices for staple primary 
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commodities, as opposed that of the 
open market ‘‘price mechanism,” 
may still seem rank heresy to minds 
attuned to what Fordham called 
“abstract maxims.’’ But it has deep 
moral and traditional roots, and is 
firmly implanted in national charac- 
ter—nowhere more so, when applied 
to the rewards of labour, than among 
the great Trade Unions which now 
play so large a part in our national 
economy. 

From a purely superficial point of 
view, it could be held that R.R.A. 
policy has so largely been adopted 
that the R.R.A. itself is no longer 
needed. Our countryside is no longer 
neglected and impoverished. Far- 
mers, farm workers and_ even 
landlords have shared, though not 
perhaps so fully as justice would 
require, in the general increase of 
prosperity. Agricultural net output 
has risen to more than 60% above 
pre-war. 


Agriculture’s Rightful Place 


But does this mean that agriculture 
has in fact been “restored to its 
rightful place on our national life,’’ 
as the R.R.A. has consistently ad- 
vocated? So much depends on what 
one conceives its rightful place to be. 


Fordham saw this issue in terms of 
function. Agriculture, he wrote in 
The Land and Life, (Geo. Routledge, 
1942), ‘‘gives both wealth and em- 
ployment—-two national needs.’’ It 
still does, and on quite a substantial 
scale, though not many see it today 
in that light. It is also—or should be 
—an assured source of fresh food in 
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peace or war, a counterbalance to 
urban overcrowding and over depen- 
dence on industrial exports, and a 
guardian of the national landed 
estate. 

To what extent is agriculture 
fulfilling those functions today? 
Certainly it is producing more wealth 
than ever before, though it has not 
yet attained the doubled (pre-war) 
production which Fordham proposed. 
much less the requirements for 
national self-sufficiency which the 
R.R.A. research committee* found 
to be physically possible though not 
necessarily desirable. It still pro- 
vides gainful occupation for about a 
million people, though agricultural 
employment is back to pre-war levels 
and still dwindling. Opinions differ 
sharply as to whether this shrinkage 
is a good thing from a national point 
of view; certainly it does nothing to 
offset the continuing growth of cities 
and suburbs, but, rather, helps to 
swell industrial employment through 
the manufacture of man-power 
substitutes for the farm. 

About half of Britain’s food now 
comes from her own soil, though not 
always in perfect condition, owing 
largely to the overgrown and costly 
distributing system which Fordham 
so often deplored. And though 
farmers are sometimes told how much 
they contribute to our external 
balance of payments, no one can 
doubt that the “‘favoutire son” in 
this respect is the export industry. 


Mainly as an outcome of this 
subordinate role, agriculture is not 
being conspicuously successtul in 
conserving the countryside as regards 


* Feeding the Fifty Million, 
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either soil fertility or landscape 
beauty. This is not, as we shall see, 
entirely its own fault. 


The truth is, perhaps, that while 
two of the main points of R.R.A. 
policy—self-government has never 
materialized—have now been incor- 
porated to large extent in national 
agricultural policy, their translation 
into practice tends more and more 
to deviate from the principles on 
which they were based. 


The Adjustable Factor 


Most produce prices, it is true, are 
predetermined and guaranteed, and 
the National Farmers’ Union sees to 
it that they bear some relation to 
production costs. But they are fixed 
by the government of the day and are 
openly used by it, not as a basis for 
stability, but as an instrument for 
controlling levels of production and 
for forcing agriculture to adopt 
“competitive” tactics. This might be 
regarded as rough justice if the 
control were exercised in conformity 
with national food requirements. 
But quite clearly the present ob- 
jective is to use agriculture as the 
adjustable factor in the promotion 
of international trade—in other 
words, to subordinate home product- 
ion to unrestricted imports, with 
subsidies given to mitigate the full 
effects of such a policy. 

This novel combination of open- 
market and _ controlled price- 
mechanisms is flat contrary to the 
R.R.A. principle of standard prices, 
which would vary only with, say, 
changes in the value of money and 
in living standards. This principle 


Hollis and Carter, 12s. 6d. 
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was clearly stated by Fordham in 
The Land aud Life (p. 75):—‘‘we 
have to give the home cultivators 
the first claim on the home market 
at fair standard prices, at the same 
time securing the balance of our 
needs from abroad.”’ 


Under this kind of pressure, far- 
mers are forced to cut costs by paring 
down’ _ agricultural employment. 
Hence their resort to every kind of 
mechanical and chemical aid that 
technologists can devise, often before 
there has been time to test adequately 
its long-term effects on the fertility of 
the land, the health ot livestock and 
the nutritional quality of the produce. 
Recent public agitation over the 
increasing use of poisonous sprays 
merely pin-points one of many poss- 
ible danger spots. 


Economic Opportunists? 


Thus farmers are tending to be- 
come economic opportunists rather 
than husbandmen. In place of the 
mixed farming which for generations 
conserved the mellowed pattern of 


THE decline of public transport in 
rural areas does matter. In many 
cases the withdrawal of services leads 
to widespread personal hardship, 
depopulation and the under-employ- 
ment of waste of rural amenities and 
investments. 

The solution does not lie in in- 
creased car ownership, not at least 
for many years, during which time 
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(2) RURAL TRANSPORT 
Conclusions of a Report by DAVID ST. JOHN THOMAS. 






the countryside, the fertility of the 
soil and a rich variety 01 rural skills, 
we have such aberrations as the 
stockless, hedgeless (and sometimes 
treeless) arable farm entirely depen- 
dent on chemical fertilizers and 
sprays; a _ well-known _ farmer- 
journalist has written recently that 
‘the farmer’s job is to draw the soil” 
—-a euphemism for exploiting it. 
Veterinarians are kept busy coping 
with the results of artificial animal 
management and medicated feeds. 
Eggs come from neurotic hens caged 
in batteries; the landscape is be- 
coming dotted with ‘‘broiler plants” 
which are in effect factories designed 
to exploit the fashion for immature 
chicken flesh. 

It is only when one looks around 
the countryside today—well on its 
way to becoming a series of dorm- 
itory - cum - food - factory suburbs— 
that one takes leave to doubt whether 
it is being reconstructed on the lines 
which Montague Fordham so patien- 
tly thought out and which may still 
on examination, prove to have some 
enduring validity. 





the situation would first deteriorate 
further. 

Public transport being competitive 
operators cannot continue to sustain 
heavy rural losses. Rural buses 
should be subsidised by a rebate of 
part of the aggregate sum now paid 
in fuel tax by buses in all areas. 
The case for retaining some branch 
railways being strong, a straight 
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subsidy should be granted in respect 
of specific lines. 

Because the present level of trans- 
port efficiency in many rural areas 
leaves something to be desired, the 
public has the right to expect sub- 
sidies to be accompanied by greater 
control over the services benefitted 
by them. A two-tier voluntary and 


N.A.T.O.S.’ Cultural Activities 


A POINT has now been reached 
where world organizations, barely 
able to conceal their ineffectiveness, 
seem, if they are judged realistically, 
to be either outdated or ahead of 
their time. How could it be other- 
wise? Rival states cannot make firm 
agreements solely on the grounds of 
their common membership of cer- 
tain organizations which are not 
based on a positive sense of solidarity 
and which are obliged either to ignore 
what Raymond Aron has called the 
great ‘schism of the modern world,’ 
or to continue to attempt to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. Among the com- 
mon ties, those which unite the 
Western peoples are particularly 
strong, and this justifies N.A.T.O.’s 
preoccupation with cultural activities 
for they are the expression of such 
ties. 

What are the ties which unite the 
European to the non-European 
countries throughout the Atlantic 


world? How have they asserted 
themselves from the geographic, 
historic and moral standpoints? 


What are the problems raised by this 
assertion? What are its prospects for 
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professional organisation is proposed, 

This organisation would actively 
demand improvements, encourage 
the sale of some rural] bus routes by 
big companies to small operators, 
strive for better public relations, and 
try to co-ordinate transport with 
other developments and services in 
the countryside. 


the future? These are some of the 
questions inherent in the phrase 
‘N.A.T.O. cultural activities.’ We 
are faced by two types of major 
problem. The first relates to the 
geographical, historical and moral 
origins of the Atlantic Ailiance, that 
is to say, the place of N.A.T.O. in the 
history of the Atlantic world. The 
second concerns the actual validity of 
the values which N.A.T.O. has 
already protected and now wishes to 
embody, that is, the position of 
Western civilization in the great 
cultural conflicts of our time. 

Some people do not approve of this 
approach to cultural activities. They 
would prefer propaganda, or in other 
words that we should work out an 
ideology which could be set against 
Communist ideology. 


No Political Ideology 


‘When we defend the Atlantic 
Community,’ Father Daniélou said 
in his report to the Atlantic Congress 
in London last June, ‘we are not 
upholding a liberal, in face of a 
socialist, ideology; we are decrying all 
political ideologies, in so far as they 


From an address by M. Claude Delmas to the Academie des Sciences Moralls 
Politiques, 8 February, 1960. 
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exalt to absolute values certain 
fundamentals of temporal society. . . 
They are the secular religions of a 
world, which no longer searching for 
the absolute where it exists, that is to 
say, outside political and economic 
society, projects it into society 
where it has no place... So it is 
clear that the first thing to be avoided 
is making this mistake of ahdering to 
a liberal ideology. This does not 
mean, however, that we should not 
defend economic freedom. In fact, 
we reproach Communist society 
because it does not accept this 
freedom. But we do not defend it 
as a new Gospel from which we 
expect salvation, but as a component 
of economic society which has, as its 
counterpart, the common good. This 
is the realm of reality, not ideology.’ 


Does this mean that N.A.T.O. 
rejects any idea which in not merely 
the expression of everyday reality? 
Indeed not. But the West would be 
betraying itself, and the principles 
and values which it supports if it 
agreed to combat totalitarianism 
with something which itself contained 
the seeds of totalitarianism. 

In other words, as Father Daniélou 
said, ‘Politics should be kept in their 
place. They are essentially tied to 
circumstances, in that their objective 
is to balance complementary real- 
ities . . . One of the worst dis- 
tortions brought into the modern 
world by Communism is seeing 
everything as a_ political issue. 
Philosophical, religious and artistic 
values are now only considered from 
the point of view of their political 
impact. Thus, by a dramatic 
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reversal of the order of things, the 
political doctrine becomes _ the 
absolute criterion and everything 
else becomes relative. We have to 
reverse the process. We have to 
restore the original values of truth, 
beauty, spirituality, the whole vast 
field of man’s private life, work, love 
and religion. The real purpose of 
politics is to make this possible. To 
use the metaphor of an early Christ- 
ian writer, Hermas, politics are like 
the elm, which though barren itself, 
supports the fruit-bearing vine. 


Sound Political Theory 


Does this mean that it is necessary 
to take up a position which is dia- 
metrically opposed to this exaltation 
of politics? No, for while politics are 
not the source of moral and spiritual 
values, morality itself is not sufficient 
for a sound political theory. Political 
ideals must be those of mankind: to 
this extent they are subject to 
morality. They play their part in 
that balance of forces which is the 
rule in human societies. Good poli- 
tics cannot be based on either pure 
Machiavelli or pure Kant. 


It is thus entirely out of the 
question that N.A.T.O.’s_ cultural 
activities should be tinged with 
propaganda or should aim at building 
up an ideology. In this connection, 
I should like to call attention to a 
text which seems to me of major 
importance. It is the Report sub- 
mitted at the close of the Inter- 
national Summer School for Teachers 
organized in Oxford last August by 
the A.T.A. The Report, made by 
Inspecteur Général Jean Jacob, 
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states: ‘Education should not be 
confused with propaganda. It is not 
the teacher’s mission to proselytize 
in the interests of a political doctrine. 
His main function—at least as 1t is 
seen in free countries—is to teach his 
pupils to search impartially for the 
truth. That does not mean that his 
teaching should be cold or indifferent. 
On the contrary, he should bring all 
his ardour to the task of impressing 
upon his pupils the love of truth and 
justice. But he should at the same 
time scrupulously avoid imposing 
upon them his personal prejudices. 
It would be a renunciation of the 
spiritual liberalism which is the 
heart of our civilization to demand 
that he use his authority in order to 
teach dogmatically an _ official 
political doctrine. Liberal philosophy 
and education are based on the 
fundamental principle that truth 
cannot be dictated, that it must be 
freely sought and that it imposes 
itself by its very strength without 
it being necessary to resort to 
seduction or constraint in order to 
have it admitted.’ 


Neither the Report by Father 
Daniélou nor that of Inspecteur 


Cénéral Jacob are official documents 
—in other words, they do not 
commit the fifteen member Govern- 
ments of N.A.T.O. Nevertheless, 
they constitute the best possible 
reply to those who would wish cul- 
tural action to be a cloak for pro- 
paganda. 


Comparative History & Western 
Thought 


It is necessary, when studying the 


history of the Atlantic world, to 
adopt the standpoint and methods of 
comparative history, as conceived 
by scholars such as Henri Pirenne 
and Mare Bloch. Only a survey 
conducted on this basis is likely to 
lead to the knowledge and under- 
standing of the origin of certain 
current divergencies of views and to 
shed light on the factors involved in 
the problem of regional solidarity 
within the Atlantic area. Here 
indeed we have a problem which has 
not so far commanded sufficient 
attention. In the face of certain 
events, the reactions are sometimes 
so strikingly typical that it is tempt- 
ing to contrast, for instance, the 
British and American reactions with 
the European reactions or to express 
surprise at the fact that the Scandin- 
avian countries do not react in the 
same ways as the Mediterranean 
countries, when they are all members 
of an alliance which reflects their 
deep-seated solidarity, that is, the 
solidarity which exists at the level of 
the fundamental values of personal 
and social life. 


A great many studies have been 
devoted to the influence of European 
thought, and in particular the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
on the development of political 
thought in the United States. 
Others have endeavoured to analyse 
the influence of American techniques 
on modern European thought. 
But would it not be possible to 
envisage a survey, carried out 
either by an individual or by a team 
of Western thought in the middle of 
the twentieth century, which would 
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one day take its place beside Paul 
Hasard’s work La pensée européenne 
au XVWIIéme_ siécle (‘European 
thought in the 18th century). 
I know very well that it is always 
dangerous—and presumptuous—to 
contemplate making a synthesis so 
long as our knowledge is still so 
scrappy on major points. As I see 
it, however, the important thing is to 
outline a scheme of work, bearing in 
mind the reply made by Dastre to 
Magendie to the effect that ‘there is 
no knowing what a man will find 
when he does not know what he is 
looking for.’ Every field must be 
explored. The Atlantic world has 
been brought into being by the sub- 
stitution of the Atlantic Ocean for 
the Mediterranean as the centre of 
the world. How exactly has this 
change come about? How has the 
Atlantic, once an ocean of adventure, 
become an ocean of trade? This is 
a question which should be taken as 
the subject of a thesis for a Doctor- 
ate. Nearer to our own time, there 
are the financial crises of the years 
following the 1870-71 war. It is 
indeed fascinating to trace the pro- 
gress of this phenomenon which 
started in Vienna, spread to Switzer- 
land and then to Italy, and encount- 
ered serious obstacles in France 
before giving anxiety to England. 
But what is more important for us 
is the wave of American bankruptcies 
of the summer of 1873. When we 
consider the General Union crash in 
1883, we are led to the conclusion 
that the origin of the crisis was 
economic rather than financial: the 
swamping of Europe by American 
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agricultural produce and the fact 
—which, at least so far as I know, 
has not yet been studied—that 
Europe was then no longer in control 
of prices. 


The few suggestion I have made 
may make it easier to understand 
the aims of N.A.T.O.’s cultural 
activities, namely, to study the 
following: the history of the Atlantic 
world at all levels, the regionali- 
zation of the Atlantic area, the 
politization of the Atlantic area as a 
result of its regionalization, not asa 
result of Soviet policy, the problems 
raised by its organization and the 
validity of its spiritual values in the 
context of the cultural tensions of 
our time. 


Subjects to Study 


A great many works have already 
been produced ,and if would be both 
presumptuous and discourteous to 
attempt to disregard them on the 
pretext that they have not been 
carried out on the lines I have just 
described. On the contrary, some of 
these works may provide a sound 
basis from which to start. The 
important thesis of Fernand Braudel 
on ‘The Mediterranean and the 
Mediterranean World in the Age of 
Philip II’, for instance, might be a 
perfect model for a study on the 
North Atlantic in the eighteenth 
century. In one of his Trois essais 
sur l’Histoire et Culture (‘Three 
Essays on History and Culture’) 
Charles Morasé analyses at length 
the relationship between the study 
of facts and the understanding of 
men. It is in this spirit that the 
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economic crisis of the 1880’s should 
be studied, or again, from a more 
general standpoint, the development 
of the economic relations (that is, 
the substitution of a system of 
dependent relations for a system of 
complementary relations) within the 
United States. Could it not be 
suggested that a candidate for the 
Dipléme d'Etudes Supérieures should 
take as his subject the Monroe 
Doctrine on customs and tariffs laid 
down by the law of 1817? 


Humanism in our Time 


N.A.T.O. is not, cannot and does 
not wish to be a research body. It 
wants to encourage certain studies 
and to help to co-ordinate others, in 
order to harmonize its cultural 
activities with those of the univer- 
sities, scientific associations and 
academies—for the work of all these 
organizations is imbued with the 
same spirit. It is this spirit Augustin 
Renaudet had in mind when he 
defined humanism as a _ doctrine 
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concerned both with study and with 
daily life; it refuses to disparage man 
and his individual or collective 
achievements, to hold a deliberately 
humble opinion of their value, to see 
nothing in human nature but weak- 
ness and misery. This doctrine leads 
to a philosophy of action. It lays 
upon man the duty, as Goethe said, 
to strive unceasingly to personify 
the ideal of humanity. It lays upon 
society the duty to strive unceas- 
ingly to achieve perfection in human 
relationships. Humanism as_ thus 
understood calls, for a great cultural 
effort. It implies ever-widening 
knowledge of man and the world. 
It lays the foundations of a system 
of ethics and the rule of law. It 
results in a policy. This constant 
effort to defend man against those of 
his creations which are turning 
against him and to defend human 
relations against gregariousness or 
totalitarianism, calls for our mutual 
co-operation. This form of humanism 
may become the moral and cultural 
expression of Western societies. 


Russian Diamonds 


THE Diamond Corporation of South 
Africa announced in Johannesburg 
during the month that an agreement 
had been signed in London under 
which it would buy all the diamonds 
which the Soviet Union wished to 
market in the Western world. The 
diamonds would then be sold through 
the Central Selling Organization of 
the De Beers group of companies. 
(Abour 90 per cent. of the world’s 


diamonds are sold through the De 
Beers organization. Last year the 
value of diamonds sold was about 
£80 million. The Soviet News Agency 
Tass reported in December that 
Soviet diamond production was to be 
increased sixteenfold by 1965 com- 
pared with 1958, largely to meet 
home needs. Two major diamond 
centres are to be developed in East 
Siberia.) 


From Modern South Africa. 





WHY? 


The Full Circle. By Sir Anthony 

Eden. Cassell 35s. 

Why should he discourage Amer- 
ican intervention in one part of the 
world and seek by every means to 
encourage it in another? That is one 
of the posers Sir Anthony Eden leaves 
unanswered. He describes almost 
incredible bluffing by Secretary 
Dulles over Dien Bien-phu in Indo- 
China, and reveals how he led Sir 
Anthony on and on in the Egyptian 
affair. 

Sir Anthony’s unspoken answer is 
that bluffing never pays and the 
Americans were doing nothing more 
than bluff in the Far East. By 
contrast, his theme runs, he did not 
bluff and the intervention in Egypt 
proved this. Critics have seized upon 
the Suez story or have picked on the 
inconsistencies of Mr. Dulles but few 
have so far asked these questions. 
Why was United States foreign 
policy of the kind that the Eden 
Memoirs show it to have been? Has 
it changed in any fundamental sense 
since Suez? Did the Paley Report 
disclosing the raw materials need of 
the American economy in the next 
25 years, and their availability from 
Commonwealth territories, give a 
clue? Is it possible that behind 
American foreign policy there re- 
mains an unspoken, perhaps un- 
conscious, desire under the cloak of 
anti-imperialism to supplant British 
access to raw materials? 

The Memoirs give us the story of a 
day-to-day diplomacy; but have little 
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space for reflection on the deeper pathy 
issues. Critics have also failed to ask} soutl 
some other questions. We are told] Afrik 
too little about the antics of the US. } jor t1 
navy in the Suez affair. Why? Was} cent] 
this book censored by Sir Anthony's | onesi 
successor in office? What about Sir} the ‘ 



























Anthony's former pro-Arab policy| He 
that led him to try and appease } refer 
General Neguib, then Colonel Nasser’ 
We are told the Government decided 
as far back as 1952 to quit Suez and 
’ : . Tres The 
move to Cyprus. Why? Pr 
Patrick Maitland F 
ONE FAMOUS IRISHMAN By{ / 
ANOTHER i 
Arthur Griffith, by Padraic Colum, | Chu 
Browne & Nolan, Dublis:. 30s. has 
Poetical at times, and propagan- ee 
dist, this fascinating biography is not a 
devoid. of charity towards the ‘ 
Saxon side in the Anglo-Irish conflict ra 
and tragedy. The life of Arthur et 
Griffith sadly recalls one of the many the 
might-have-beens of the closing acts. ‘el 
He believed not in separation but a oe 
Dual Monarchy and was inspired in 
this belief by the Hungarian resist- a 
ance to Hapsburg centralization. 5 





The Treaty made, he kept faith, as 
did Michael Collins and Kevin 
O’Higgins and others who unlike 
these men of violence and honour 
survived a civil war as bloody as 
anything in which Thomas Atkins 
took part. They may yet be vindi- 
cated by the reconciliation ot our 
islands and their provinces within 
the spacious forum of the Common- 
wealth. 
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DIGEST REVIEWS 


Your reviewer was particularly 
interested in Griffith’s period on the 
Johannesburg Rand and the sym- 
pathy between Catholic Irish in 
South Africa and Dutch Reformed 
Afrikaners. Paul Kruger he admired 
for the ‘‘natural piety’’ of a natures’ 
gentleman. But the biographer is as 
onesided on the Boer War as he is on 
the ‘‘troubles.”’ 

He provides an index but few 
references. 


LOAVES AND FISHES 


The Christian Stewardship of Money. 
Published by the Central Board of 
Finance of the Church of England by 
the Church Information Office. 


“The financial weakness of the 
Church of England in recent times 
has not been due to poverty. Our 
forefathers built our ancient churches 
ata time when the whole population 
of England was less numerous than 
our Easter Communicants today.” 
The weakness has been due to ignor- 
ance not only of its finances but of 
the duties of Christian people. The 
responsibility of layfolk to make 
tithe and make provision for their 
pastors has been better understood 
in other denominations. 

This very practical — booklet 
describes modern methods of parish 
finance and fund raising in the 
Anglican Communion _ oversea. 
Planned giving organized in business- 
like fashion replaces in this scheme 
the bazaar or jumble sale and all 
church collections other than at 
services of Holy Communion. But 
here is no mere administrative 
treatise but a salutary reminder of 
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the truth about all our wealth, that 
it belongs not to us but to God to 
whom we are responsible for its 
handling. 


EUROPEAN AGONY 


The Movement of World Revolution. 
By Christopher Dawson. Sheed and 


Ward. 13s. 6d. 
The Rape of Europe. By Luis Die 
del Corral. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


The Cockpit of France. By Jacques 

Fauvet. Harvill. 16s. 

The first Charles Chauncy Stillman 
Professor of Roman Catholic Studies 
at Harvard in this and other works 
has done much to dissipate the con- 
fusion implicit in Hilaire Belloc’s 
assertion that Europe is the Faith 
and the Faith is Europe. Christians 
are everywhere a minority and the 
centre of gravity in Christendom as 
well as in the balance of world 
world power has shifted and is 
shifting from Europe. 

Professor Dawson brings out at 
the same time that the civilization 
of the Communist world and of 
Afro-Asia is a European extension 
or aberration. Europe whose culture 
is not universally shared is still the 
most creative of the continents and 
is compared by Senor Luis Diez del 
Corral in a brilliant and most im- 
portant book with the Sorcerers’s 
Apprentice, or with “poor Faust . . . 
almost overwhelmed by the torrent 
of events he has unleashed.” Europe, 
or the ideas and heresies of Europe, 
have held and inspired the super- 
nations who now tower above her. 

For Gaullism the nation, not the 
supernation, is the European reality, 
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and M. Jacques Fauvet, a most 
readable writer, brings out well the 
antithesis of French nationalism and 
French adherence to the “Little” 
Europe of economic and technocratic 
federalism. He illustrates the three 
essentials of the French tempera- 
ment,—individualism, _intellectual- 
ism and conservatism—which cross 
the three historic frontiers— 
constitutional, religious, economic, 
and traces the overlapping of 
regional and ideological boundaries. 


THE SIX 


The Common Market, Iis Structure 
and Purpose by J. F. Deniau. 
Barrie & Rockliff with Pall Mall 
Press. 15/- 


This is a useful study by a French 
economist. It discusses the con- 
sequences and _ possibilities of 
development of the European Com- 
mon Market. The author sketches in 
the background of the quest for 
European Economic Community and 
he then goes on to deal with many 
aspects of problems which arise in 
the working of a Common Market, 
with particular reference to French 
experience, 


‘“‘AFFLUENT SOCIETY’’? 


Markets of the Sixties by the Editors of 
Fortune. Harper, New York. $5. 


What transformations will take 
place during the 1960’s in the eco- 
nomic life of the United States of 
America? The Editors of Fortune 
have taken a look at the next ten 
years and reach some interesting 
conclusions. They have examined 
trends in population, production and 
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consumption and in science and 
technology and their predictions 
provide a useful guide to the business 
man. It is suggested that during the 
1960’s a 50 per cent. increase in out: | 
put is well within the grasp of the 
US. 





LIVING BESIDE A GIANT | 
Canada in World Affairs. Vol VIII, | 
1953 to 1955 by Donald C. Masters, 
Oxford University Press. 28]- ' 


Professor Masters has provided a 
useful survey of Canadian affairs 
over the period 1953-55. Relations 
with the U.S.A., Asia, Europe and 
the Soviet Union are examined and| 
Canadian foreign policy evaluated in, 
the light of the factors of geography, 
economics, history and world pol- 
itics. Of particular interest is the 
chapter dealing with difficulties 
which have arisen in the relations 
between Canada and U.S.A. over 
such matters as trade policy, the St. | 
Lawrence Seaway and defence pro-, 
blems. The author comments ‘‘When | 
you live beside a giant your policy 
and his must frequently be ‘parallel’.” 

There is no separate section cover- 
ing relations with Britain and the 
Commonwealth, an ommission which | 
the author says is  deliberate.| 
“Relations with Great Britain” he 
says “‘obviously did not occupy an 
important place in the thinking of 
the Canadian government.” British 
Commonwealth relationship was a 
less compelling force than Canada’s, 
relationship with the U.S., a situation| 
which has to some extent been im- 
proved by the advent of the Diefen- 
baker administration. The author 
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suggests that a more vigorous and 
persevering attempt should be made 
to cultivate closer relations with 
Great Britain, a policy which has, to 
some extent been followed by the 
Diefenbaker administration. 


DEBUNKUM 


The Establishment. A Symposium 
edited by Hugh Thomas. Anthony 
Blond. 21s. 


This symposium, readable through- 


out is sometimes penetrating, 
sometimes silly. Mr. Christopher 
Hollis makes perhaps the _ best 


attempt to define “The Establish- 
ment,’’ which emerges as a network 
of institutions dominated by a re- 
stricted class. 

Some of the charges made are just, 
others less so. Thus some of Mr. 
John Vaizey’s objection to the public 
schools and Mr. Simon Raven’s to 
the Army arise from an individual- 
istic dislike of discipline and con- 
vention. Mr. Balogh is at his best in 
exposing the inadequacy of the Civil 
Service to our present-day knife- 
edge economy and his essay should 
appeal to Tories as well as the 
Labour Party to which he adheres, 
for the ‘‘Whigs are always in power.” 
But he exaggerates the need for 
specialization. A most useful fea- 
ture of this book is an Appendix to 
Mr. Sandelson’s piece on the City. 
Entitled “The Top Four Hundred,” 
it lists ‘‘The pluralists of the City, 
with their own directorates.” Mr. 
Hollis has another go at the Parlia- 
ment he has left and Mr. Henry 
Fairlie, who claims to have invented 
the phrase Establishment in the 
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sense of this book, deals faithfully 
with the B.B.C. 

One is not sure whether the 
intention is to amuse or enlighten. 


PRINCE OF THE CHURCH 


Cyril Forster Garbett: Archbishop of 
York. By Charles Smyth. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 35s. 


From this beautifully written 
life one receives as clear an 
impression of its subject as 


one man can expect to gain of 
another he has not seen. Canon 
Smyth also has much to tell of the 
nature of the Church of England in 
recent generations. The account of 
Archbishop Garbett’s ministry at 
Portsea shows it at its best. 

Lord Salisbury thought him ‘“‘the 
greatest ecclesiastical statesman” he 
had known and Canon Smyth 
judges him to be one of the few 
prelates to influence the House of 
Lords. Deeply concerned for social 
reform, he became something of an 
expert on housing. He believed also 
in the virtues of the British Empire 
and deeply deplored the Irish drift 
from the British connexion. 

Catholic in tendency but suspicious 
of Rome, one of the great Anglican 
figures of recent generations emerges 
from Canon Smyth’s sensitive ac- 
count as a stern disciplinarian, a hard 
taskmaster, without time for small 
talk, austere, meticulous and devoted 
but humble and loveable withal. 


BREATHING SPACE 
The Enigma of Menace, by Air 
Marshal Sir Victor Goddard. 


(Atlantic Books: Stevens; 12s. 6d. 
in the U.K.). 
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Since theology was dethroned by 
philosophers and scientists—at any 
rate in their eyes—the apparatus of 
religious discussion has become as 
inexact as much of what Sir Victor 
Goddard calls ‘organized Christi- 
anity” has become chaotic. 

Thus his argument will sound 
strange to many believers and would 
indeed have been more clearly ex- 
pressed in the light of what historic 
Christianity has taught about war, 
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just and unjust, and the claims of 
Caesar and of God. Yet Sir Victor 
reaches many right and important 
conclusions and his constructive 
view of the pax atomica as the pre- 
lude to richer human fulfilment, 
and of the United Kingdom, as a 
nuclear power and “a stabilising 
influence in a fermenting world” 
should be considered by those 
earnest well-meaning people who 
would ban the British bomb. 


Reader’s Commentary 


From: Arthur Batty, Buttermere, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 


I READ with much interest and 
agreement the article entitled “The 
Cult of Ignornace’ which you re- 
printed from the ‘Mirror’ New 
Zealand. It was particularly re- 
freshing to read the following—‘‘The 
creation of credit money by privil- 
eged Banking institutions, the 
charging of interest on such artifici- 
ally created money, the whole 
system of debt in perpetuity and 
its fundamental evil, the unstable 
measure of value in modern finance... 
for how much longer shall these 
matters be hidden behind the cult 
of ignorance? 


Your readers should be further 
enlightened by the following quota- 
tion from the U.S. Senate Document 
23, page 91. 


“Money is the creature of law and 
the creation of the original issue of 
money should be maintained as an 


exclusive monopoly of the National 
Government. The monetary needs 
of increasing numbers of people 
advancing towards higher standards 
of living can and should be served 
by the issue of national currency 
and credit through the operation of 
a National Bank. The circulation 
of a medium of exchange issued and 
backed by the Government can be 
properly regulated . . . Government 
has the power to regulate the 
currency and credit of the Nation.” 


These are the words of Abraham 
Lincoln who sought to establish an 
honest money system. How much 
misery and suffering would have 
been saved if his words had been 
heeded. It is time that able men 
with ‘guts’ came forward in the 
Parliaments of the Commonwealth 
and exposed the dishonesty of the 
present system. 
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SHORTER SCRUTINY 


Karl Marx: Economic and Philoso- 
phic Ma:suscripts of 1844. Trans- 
laicd by Mr. Martin Milligan. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 3s. 6d. 


Translated by Martin Milligan, 
who also supplied notes, these 
manuscripts are a draft not a 
finished work. Nevertheless they are 
alive with Marx’s brilliant, angry but 
dated brilliance. The argument 
against God would not satisfy an 
intelligent scientific humanist of to- 
day. 
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Wings over Wesiniinster: Britain's 
Airlines in the Sixties. Edited by 
Tony Lucking. Bow Group. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Lucking and his helpers are to 

be congratulated on collecting many 

facts and figures which will be of 
great value to those who are now 
furiously considering the future place 
and scope of Britain’s merchant 
marine of the air. But the print is 
very bad and deterring. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The State of Food and Agriculture 
in 1959. An F.A.O. Pubtication. 
(H.M.S.O.; 1os.). 





FOR REFERENCE 


Items in this Section will be 
kept for one year. Any of our 
readers and any member of the 
Economic Research Council who 


wishes to refer to any of them 

is invited to apply, citing the 

appropriate number or num- 

bers (given in brackets after 
each item). 





0.E.C.C. 

Economic Conditions in Member and 
Associated Countries of the O.E.C.C. 
Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation. Paris. 

Austria. (17) 

United Kingdom. (18) 

Reviews economic Progress in the 
past 18 months. 


Statistics of Sources and uses of 
Finance 1948-1958. O.E.E.C. 
Paris, 

Provides a survey of money and 
credit developments in the various 

O.E.E.C. countries. (19) 


P.E.P. 
The Market for Coal. P.E.P. 3/- 





Examines the problem of selling 
coal and future market prospects (20) 


Challenge and Change. P.E.P. 4/- 

Papers from the Committee of 
Economic Developments Conference. 
(C.E.D. is an American Research 
Organisation, (21) 


Latin American Free Trade 
The Montevideo Treaty. Supplement to 
the Fortwightly Review Bank of 
London & South America Ltd. 
An English translation of the 
agreement to establish a Free Trade 
Area in Latin America. (22) 


Japanese Research 
A Study on Flow of Funds in Japan. 

The Bank of Japan. 

Examines the role of credit and 
money in economic fluctuations and 
growth. (23) 

Danish Foreign Trade 
Denmark Exports 1959/60. 

Special edition of Borsen. 

A survey dealing with all aspects 
of Danish Export business. (24) 
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